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For THE PHILADELPHIA REPOSITORY. 

REsEARCHES of primative importance 
require no apology for their appearance, 
but the desire to discover truth in every re- 
cess. If an opinion is once fixed and the 
consequences of it beneficial, enquiries 
would only answer an unavailing curiosity, 
and the result ultimately of no benefit. 
Ata superficial glance, the speculations 
would be thought to merit this reproach ; 
but they are at least essential, if applied, in 
two important views ; by promoting the 
study of history, from which it will be re- 
marked, that if a correct decision were 
formed of the question, there would re- 
main an exemplary criterion for political 
observation, as conducing to m dautt«= 
ful members of society, upon a belief that 
just and equal laws -invariably form just 
and equal men. 

Though many persons of eminence have 
partially agitated the subject, upon perus- 
ing their observations we are always left in 
dubious suspence, for in propoption as 
their remarks distend to the extremities 
of the habitable globe, they gradually con- 
fute what in the begining was premised. 
If this embarrassment should here occur, 
the positions may at least serve to excite 
remarks from others, more adequate to 
survey a topic so extensive and difficult. 

National character is attributed to the 
operation of physical agency, in regard to 
climate, soil, and vegetable or animal diet ; 
to moral causes from government, the con- 
sequent laws, or civil application, generally, 
Now whether the former or the latter is most 
effective and prevalent in conducing totheir 
relative ends, still remains for determina- 
tion. It would be rash and uncharitable to 
suppose that providence apportioned par- 
ticular divisions of his work, the inhabi- 
tants ef which were doomed to experience 
perpetually, the inclemencies of climate or 
unwholsomeness of soil, without any retri- 
bution ; yet travellers, wherever observ- 
ing a people prone to despotism, vigour or 
luxury, seek industriously for explications 
to the peculiarities of nature. Why not con- 


cude that the powers of certain men are 


competent to secure in themselves the en- 
joyments accru’~g to their fellows in differ- 
ent regions? True it is, that when the mind 
is sunk by severity, it becomes incapable of 
energies ; and where from arbitrary cus- 
tom, it has had liberty to pursue its pro- 
pensities, a despotism exists to submit to 
no controul. The various characteristics 
of nations leave us ample room to imagine 


various reasons for their difference, and 
reference being made to particular places 
fér opposite conclusions, we are compelled 
to be more precise in establishing the true 
one. I am not ignorant that president 
Montesquieu grounded his opinions upon 
this subject, from several conspicuous 
traits of the Japanese, Hindoos and Per- 
sians, particularly. His investigations can- 
not bring conviction. Let it not be 
thought, however, my determination is to 


thor, but may we not conclude, he gave 


a few demonstrative cvmausrciitSe 
moment can be collected : the people 


plun in preference to, tillage or trade ; 


lations. 


mired their continence, fortitude and jus- 
tice, while directed by that wise monarch? 


generated during the successive reigns, 
and it will not be diffiult to assign a suita- 
ble reason for their decline, if we examine 


the empire were addicted. With respect 
to the nations first mentioned, the opinion 
government could not subsist among 
the foundation of Carthage, till its final 
destruction by the Romans, so long a time 
did that.republic continue, though the tem- 
perature of climate varied but little from 
that of Hindostan or Japan, and as the 
people of these two last countries were re- 
marked for frivolty, vanity and servility, 
we may with more propriety ascribe these 
vices to the force of despotism, than to 
the fatality of soil or climate. Iam now 
led to make another deduction from the 
most striking example that history af- 
fords : the character of the Spartans had 
a strong affinity to the degenerate Persians, 
previous to the period when Lycurgus was 
chosen supreme legislator ; from that time 





a surprising change was wrought in their 


arraign the judgment of that illustrious au- 


more attention to the existing state of 
things, than to the prior history of those na- 
tions, from the latter of which we may draw 
Antcrior 


to the reign of the elder Cyrus, nothing of 
ostty depending for subsistence upon 
er, 


commotions very frequent, and indeed 
there was scarcely any species of barba- 
rism that did not prevail to.a full extent. 
I state these circumstances, only to show 
how sudden the character of a nation va- 
ries, by the introduction of wholsome regu- 
Where shall we find a semblance 
for the heroic courage, probity and hospi- 
tality of that nation, soon after the laws of 
Cyrus were enforced? Who has not ad- 


But it is well known how quickly they de- 


the licentiousness to which the princes of 


which supposes that a republican form of 


them, is controverted from the epoch of 





manners, which lasted until his famous in- 
stitutions were totally subverted. It would 
be irrevelant to describe the principles of 
administration and peculiarity of deport- 
ment that belonged to this people, the facts 
themselves.are sufficient, the memory will, 
on their recital, recal astonishing acts of 
magnanimity and temperence, arising from 
an exact equality in the citizens,united with 
a general military service, and a rigorous 
discipline. 1, 

The progress of Mahometanism, gave a 
new turn to the appearance of the eastern 
nations. The sanguinary thirst for dis- 
seminating the tenets of that religion, 
overcame all mildness of disposition, and a 
bloody ferocity was substituted even 
among nations who were singular for ti- 
midity and fear. However extraordinary 
were the features of the Arabs, Maurata- 
nians, &c. few of their former characteris- 
tics could be traced after the establishment 
of their new faith. Nor are we wanting for 
instances in the revolutions similar of Chris- 
tianity,so many offering to evidence that re- 
ligious zeal, overthrows all opposition and 
admits of no parallel as to its durable effects. 
After the worship of Christ had shewn the 
most pleasing prospect by the philanthro- 
pic communications that from thence took 
birth ; inine seventh century a species of 
idolatry arose, which consisted in giving 
praise to pieces of wood, bones, &c. said to 
be of the cross, and surrendering benefices 
to the church, all of which conspired to 
form an ara, by which the people of Eu- 
rope disclosed themselves in a new charac- 
ter. The tenth century was no less mark- 
ed with the same particulars, differing only 
by donations made of their effects to mo- 
nasteries, in which numbers were secluded 
as oblations to the church. Prejudices of 
this cast, continued until the year 1453, 
when learning, which had long slept, be- 
gan to revive ; the discovery of the art of 
printing occurring about the same time, 
precluded bigotry from making further 
strides. ‘These were the greatest occur- 
rences that humanity had yet felt; all 
classes of beings seemed renovated with 
new souls ; knowledge appeared dispens- 
ing its offerings, and superstition every 
where gave way to the sweets of civiliza- 
tion. 

They who wish to canvass and draw a 
fair inference from this discussion, will 
probably find in the transactions of the fii- 
teenth century numberless arguments to 
confute whatever is advanced by those who 
advocate the preponderance of physical 
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causes in forming national character. Cau- 
tion, however, warns us not to deny that 
certain striking characteristics, wholly the 


effect of nature, are observable in several. 


nations in each quarter of the globe. The 
Alpina who inhabit the northern mountains, 
are remarked for diminutiveness instature, 
and a never failing timidity; the Patago- 
nians of South America, for extraordinary 
size and indolent manners; the properties 
of both people being generated by the pecu- 
liar tints of their climate. Nevertheless, in 
these cases,noopportunities have transpired 
for the operation of moral consequences in 
their greatest magnitude, as the people are 
restricted to simple laws, answering their 
limited designs, and making it meritorious 
to obtain the necessaries of life without bo- 
dily exertion. 

It would be uninteresting to advert for 
extracts from the people of particular states, 
scattered throughout the universe, it shall 
therefore now suffice to mention the perver- 
sion of the Spaniards after the discoveries 
made by Columbus, and the propensities of 
the Hollanders when freed from the yoke 
of Philip II. In the one a thirst for gold 
superseded entirely that industry and va- 
lour, for which they obtained so much ce- 
lebrity; the other after feeling the charms 
of their emancipation became more re- 
nowned for agricultural and commercial 
applications than any people who had pre- 
ceded them. 

I am willing to grant the influence of di- 
et upon the constitution, though without 
accepting the absurd belief, that it has been 
the mean of establishing the present perfec- 
tion of society from the periods of aborigi- 
nal rudeness. Yet it will not be objected, 
that the force of moral action is incompe- 
tent to counteract physical powers, what- 
ever impression they had struck, and if 
this point be conceded, why may not that 


force be exerted till all symptoms of natural 


predilection were destroyed. Who would 
not be emboldened then to aver, that the 
phlegm of the German would give place 
to the levity of the Frenchman and the 
gravity of the former take possession of the 
light and gay mind of his neighbour? 
PHILANDER. 














EXTRACTS. 
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[An admirable periodical writer has 
given us the following specimen of writing 
in imitationof Sterne, from which the copt- 
ests of that author may be gratified with 
some new passages of improveinent upon his 
manner. ] 

THE TOUR OF SENTIMENT. 

And so !—said I, on entering the famed 
town of Brentford—and so !—I could bear 
it no longer—I gushed into a flood of tears 
—An unfeeling butcher who stood near, 
and who had no joy above the fruitless 
struggles of the ox who tottered under his 
axe, pointed me out to the ridicule of his 
hardened comrades—A glow of shame, 
which, by the bye human nature cannot al- 
ways suppress, suffused my cheek—This, 
said I, is the dark side of things—My 
herse, (who perhaps felt the force of the 
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appeal—'tis a pliant beast) went onward, 
as if grateful that I had spared the spur. 
Before I knew that I was out’of the reach 
of the butcher’s taunts, my faithful steed 
stopped, as if unwilling to interrupt my re- 
verie,—~at Mr. March’s great Inn at Salt- 
hill.—-And in what, said I, am I superior 
to the labouring wretches that herd in the 
meaner houses which are open to their 
more circumscribed necessities? A convic- 
tion of self-applause invigorated my whole 
frame.—In my life I never experienced a 
more tranquil glow of animated sensibility 
—A chequered window-shutter soon 
caught my eye—‘ Good entertainment for 
man and horse’—Aye, aye, said I—for my 
late triumph over pride still made my blood 
dance in milder meanders through my 
veins—Aye, aye, said I, and I patted 
the meek neck ef my faithful compan- 
ion—aye, aye, said I, and I hope we may 
reverse the motto, and say, ‘ Good man 
and horse for entertainment’—and so say- 
ing, I gave my horse to honest Will the 
ostler; and walking briskly into the worst 
room I could find, I fared sumptuously on 
a crust of brown bread, half mouldy with 
age, and a glass of water which I drew from 
the pail in which my steed had been drink- 
ing. The worldling will smile at my mor- 


tification—but let it be remembered that I 
am writing a language which the worlattu, 


cannot understand. 

*Tis strange! said I—passing strange, 
that French cooks should be called in, when 
sentiment can give so keen a zest to the 
homeliest fare!—[A tear filled each eye as 
I spoke—lI know not how they came there 
—and as the heart is not made for scruti- 
nies, I did not stay to enquire.] Thou hap- 
less animal, said I to my faithful steed, art 
unacquainted with this luxury. Esopus 
knew it not, or peacocks tongues would 
not have been in his bill of fare. I spoke 
with vehemence ; and I fear my quiet com- 
panion suffered by the enthusiasm of his 
master—for he stopped suddenly, hung his 
head, and presented an attitude so moving, 
and so pregnant with silent reproach, that 
Balam’s ass, with all his loquacity, would 
have suffered by the comparison. ’ Par- 
don me,’ said 1, most useful and harmless 
creature, if I have unwarily drawn inno- 
cent blood.’ My tones, as I spoke, were 
sweet and fiexible—partaking of the melt- 
ing philanthrophy of the soul that gave 
them uterance. His gentle nature was ap- 
peased—he recovered his pace—‘ Kind 
Heaven,’ said I, ‘ for once reverse thy de- 
crees, and grant my excellent beast the im- 
mortality he merits, by virtues his rider 
would be proud to possess.’ Whether my 
imagination was warmed by a train of re- 
flections, each of which would put the ty- 
rant conqueror to shame, or whether merit 
though in a quadruped, is never unnoticed 
—hut it matters not—the effect was the 
same: (we are ever prone to judge by 
events;) so it was that he reared exultingly 
as I finished my prayer. He had never 
thus raised himself before; his humble 
disposition kept him nearer the earth.— 
And why, said Ip"should I reject the sug- 
gestions of my expanding heart? Xanthus, 






























































said I,prophesied before thee,honest brute. 
I embrace the omen; and, if I am credu- 
lous, let me not be scoffed. Achilles was so 
before me—And so saying, I raised my 
eyes (which, by a habit of thoughtfulness, 
were generally rivetted to my horse’s mane) 
to view the streets of ——SLOUGH. 

Slough/!—’tis an invidious name—but let 
that pass.—Charity would perhaps have 
chosen a tenderer appellation: but are not 
words intended as the pictures of ideas? 
The town, 





tader, is not clean: and the 
mire which my steed gathered in his pas- 
sage through it, impressed more forcibly 


. upon my mind than the appositeness of the 


title.—Yet what will not habit effect?-—The 
countenances of the inhabitants, though 
defiled, were illumined with serenity; but 
the solution is not yet complete.—«Patriot- 
ism will have its dues—it was native dirt ; 
and who shall say that the natale solum can 
never inconvenience or disfigure?—-The. 
mystery was at an end—or I was too indo- 
lent to pursue the enquiry—-or perhaps 
pride concealed the deficiencies of my the- 
ory (as is often the case with wiser men) 
or what shall we say to Descartes and his 
atoms? but be it as it may—-when an at- 
tempt is made to remove difficulties, one 
may fail in the primary end—but it is made 


up to us in another way; and the self-ap- 
pleuse arcing from a consciousness of stre- 
nuous endeavours, more than pays us for 


our trouble. If I am wrong let not a cruel 
world too harshly buffet my system—A 
fly’s wing might overturn it—I have a heart 
too feeble and tender to sustain the penal- 
ties to which the errors of my head might 
expose it.‘ Do not laugh, but pity me.”? 





LUCIAN is very pleasantly severe upon 
the illiterate book-hunter, and enforces a 
sensible strain of ridicule with this story 
among others, “ A man of respectable 
quality, whose name was Evangelus, had 
conceived a mighty rage for gaining a vic- 
tory at the Pythian Games. As his person- 
al deficiencies precluded all excellence in 
running or wrestling, he bethought him- 
self of his skill in playing on the harp, 
which had been so magnified by some 
treacherous flatterers, that he resolved to 
try the success of this fancied accomplish- 
ment. T’o Delphi then he came in great 
splendour, with a crown of laurel ornament- 
ed with gold andemeralds. Nothing could 
exceed the beauty and richness of his harp, 
which was decorated with jewels and gems 
of great costliness, and on which the figures 
of Apollo, Orpheus, and the Muses, were 
admirably sculptured. When the day of 
celebration arrived, three candidates pre- 
sented themselves: but Evangelus drew 
upon himseif the admiration of all the spec- 
tators, arrayed as he was in a purple robe, 
and shining all over, with diamonds of the 
finest lustre. Thespis, the Theban, came 
first into the lists, and exhibited no incon- 
siderable talent; but he could hardly pre- 
vent the impatience of his auditors from 
breaking forth so great were their expecta- 
tions of the skillof Evangelus. At length 
the Theban harper finished ; and now step- 








ped forth, with a counténance betraying a 
confident security, the favourite of the pub- 
lic: a respectful silence prevailed, expecta- 
tion had charmed every tongue, and every 
man was pg himself to feel sensa- 


tions he had never proved before; when, 
after a variety of flourishes on the part of 
the performer, a wretched unmusical strain 


assaulted their ears, accompanied with the | 


snapping of the chords, which were not 
able to sustain the rudeness of his blows. 
‘Fhe surprise of the assembly held them for 
gome time in this silence, so flattering to 
the deluded Evangelus; till at length the 
performance became so tolerable, that the 
judges, enraged with their disappointment, 
and conceiving themselves in a manner in- 
sulted, ordered him to be thrned out of the 
theatre, and well disciplin¢d for his igno- 
rant assurance, As soo as he was dis- 
missed, an Elean, whose name was EKu- 
melus, came modestly forward, whose 


whole equipment was scarcely worth ten . 


drachmas ; his harp was old and crazy, and 
furnished with wooden pegs. ‘The man’s 
appearance, however, was presently for- 
gotten, when he began to sing and play, 
both of which he did in a manner so exqui- 
site and masterly, that the most rapturous 
attention fixed every eye upon him; and 
while he touched the chords, his air and 
figure, and his very instrument, homely as 
it was, appeared with infinitely more grace 
than his opponent was able to assume, with 
the aid of his trappings and insignia. As 
he was returning from the theatre, with the 
crown of ¥ictory on his head, he met Evan- 
gelus, and thus accosted him—* Friend, 
you have-now had an opportunity of learn- 
mg, that the union of folly and splendour 
draws aggravated ridicule upon both; and 
that where we find it yoked with arrogance 
and pompossity, we cannot even pity the 
miscarriages of ignorance.” 


ON POETRY, MUSIC, AND DANCING. 


Of all the liberal or elegant arts, there is 
not any so ancient (music and dancing ex- 
cepted) as poetry. It has existed in all 
ages and in all countries. History does 
not afford us an example of a single nation 
where its influence has not been felt and 
acknowledged. It has accompanied man 
from the most early period of time to ages 
of the highest refinement? it has been alike 
cultivated by the savage in the woods, and 
the luxurious courtier, distinguished by the 
favour of his prince. It appears to have 
been the peculiar gift of that benevolent 
Being who governs all things, as the source 
of our amusement and instruction, as the 
means of atonce entertaihing and humanis- 
ing mankind. It was this invaluable bles- 
sing which first enabled us to exalt the 
mind, to shake off the brute, and act ina 
manner worthy of beings who assumed the 
epithet of rational, This noble art, if it is 
not a contrediction in terms, to denominate 
any thing as such, which no human inven- 
tion can perform, unassisted by a peculiar 

enius has at all times been encouraged. 

he ancient bards or poets held a distin- 
guished rank among the people with whom 


_ the highest mental entertainment. 
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they resided. It was they who guided 
their councils; and the irresistible influ- 
ence of their songs were frequently the oc- 
casion of peace or war. The spirit of the 
bard diffused itself through the whole as- 
sembly. Love, rage, tenderness and pity, 
alternatively possessed their breasts, and 
manifested itself in uncouth gestures and 
contortions. The warrior grasped his 
spear, and even the timid became bold. 
And here I cannot help observing, that 
dancing appears to have been the most an- 
cient amusement of uncivilized man; yet 
there do not exist any reasons, to suppose 
that music prevailed prior to poetry. On 
the contrary, it appears reasonable to infer, 
that music was contemporary with, or pos- 
terior to the art of versification., 

That men should express what gave them 
pleasure or pain by rude gestures, before 
the formation of language, is by no means 
extraordinary; but it would have been 
somewhat singular to have invented music 
(1 mean vocal) before they were provided 
with the subject of asong. It is probable 
that poetry and music rose together, by the 
desire of perpetuating some memorable 
event, and might be sung or chaunted, with 
a view to render it more impressive, and 
for which purpose it was absolutely neces- 
sary to throw it into a kind of measure ; but 
this is a subject of curiosity, not impor- 
tant; andthe highest commendation of 
poetry is its usefulness, and the only true 
method of pronouncing its eulogium, is to 
shew the advantages accruing therefrom. 
Of this the Greeks were so sensible, that 
they ascribed the invention of dramatic 
poetry to the gods. Nor was this without 
reason. No species of composition has 
been attended with more beneficial conse- 
quences, or contributed more largely to the 
refinement of the taste and manners of the 
age. ‘Those truths which men would ne- 
glect, when presented by the moralist, they 
readily adopt when they come before them 
as an entertainment ; and by seeing the ri- 
diculous appearance of vice, they are in- 
sensibly led to be in love with virtue. 
Where the priest and philosopher have 
failed the poet has succeeded, and the mind, 
captivated by the harmony of numbers, 
has been led by degrees to the practice of 
virtue. It is also to the poets we are in- 
debted for the beautiful fictions of the an- 
cients: and had the priests been poets, the 
empire of superstition had become univer- 
sal, philosophers and the vulgar had then 
been alike under its powerful influence. 
The mind hurried on by the irresistible 
force of eloguence, would not have found 
time to examine its principles and discover 
the lurking poison. It would at first have 
acquiesced, and, afterwards embraced the 
error. But this, fortunately, has not been 
the case, poetry now is capable of affording 
When 
the mind is depressed with sorrow and afflic- 
tion, and turns with disgust from the dry 
researches of philosophy, or even history, 
poetry presents itself as a never-failing 
source of relief, from which every man, in 
some degree, derives pleasure and Satisfac- 
tion. In short, shew me the man who can 
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hear, unmoved, the recital of an elegant 
poem, and I shall not hesitate to pronounce 
him a perfect phenomenon—As a wretch, 
whose bosom is callous to every impulse of 
nature, and into whose heart pity can ne- 
ver enter. 
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HISTORICAL. 


** LOUDUN isa small town in Poitou, 
where there was established a Monastery 
of Nuns, the principal object of which was 
the instruction of young women, whom 
they received as boarders. In the year 
1632, these young ladies lost their Direc- 
tor,a person venerable for his piety and 
wisdom, whose name was Moussaut. As 
the interior of a convent does not abouud 
in amusement, the young. persons it con- 
tained let no opportunity pass of diverting 
themselves : and among other frolics it 
was their humour to frighten each other 
by personating the ghost of their deceased 
Director. Jean Mignon, a Canon of the 
Collegiate Church of Saint Croix, at Lou- 
dun, was chosen in the place of Moussaut. 
It was remarked that, instead of discoun- 
tenancing these sports, he gave them every 
possible encouragement, from which many 
have since concluded that he had already 
cast his eyes upon these young actresses, 
as the instruments of that inveterate hate 
with which he afterwards pursued the un- 
fortunate Urban Grandier, and considered 
the tricks with which they were at present 
amused, as a proper preparation for those 
more serious impostures in which they 
were soon to be exercised. 

“The man who is to figure in this little 
history, was the son of a -Notaire Royal 
at Sablée, and born at Roueres, a town at 
some little distance from Loudun. It was 
said that he learned magic of his father and 
uncle ; but the inhabitants of the place have 
borne the best testimony to their good 
conduct and demeanour. Urban Grandier 
studied under the Jesuits at Bourdeaux, 
who, on account of his great talents, con- 
sidered him with no common regard, As 
they were convinced that he would do 
credit to their order, they bestowed upon 
him the benefice of St. Peter, at Loudun, 
of which they were the patrons, and pro- 
cured for him a Prebend in the church of 
Sante Croix. 

** Such considerable preferment excited 
the envy of his ecclesiastical brethren. He 
was a young man too of a most preposses- 
sing figure, and something great and ele- 
vated was manifested in all his actions and 
deportment. In his person there was an 
attention to the Graces that was some re- 
proach to him among his Order, but which 
enhanced the general prejudice in his fa- 
vour. He was every way. accomplished 
to make a figure in the world ; and posses- 
sed, in an uncommon degree, the talent of 
expressing himself with ease and force in 
conversation. The same superiority at- 
tended him in the pulpit ; and on whatever 
subject-he was engaged, he left nothing to 
be wished by the correctest judges. 

“¢ The rusticity of the monks could not 
bear to contemplate the credit which such 
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accomplishments attracted ; their jealousy 
grew the more malignant from the restraint 
imposed on it by the elevation of his cha- 
racter; till, at length, it was carried be- 
yond all bounds of moderation by the de- 
served contempt with which the efforts of 
their malice were regarded. ‘The friends 
of Grandier found infinite charms in his 
conversation and manners ; but to his ene- 
mies his carriage was full of loftiness and 
disdain. All his designs and undertakings 
were marked with peculiar firmness and 
intrepidity : and in matters of interest he 
was not easily wronged or overborne. But 
he repelled every attack with such vigour 
and resentment, that his enemies were 
rendered irreconcileable. 

But innocent as was Grandier of the 
crime of magic, he was undoubtedly 
chargeable on the score of gallantry, in 
which he discovered but litttle self-govern- 
ment and moderation....a part of his his- 
tory that will account for many of those 
implacable enmities which he drew upon 
himself ; and we may conclude, that the 
least furious of his persecutors were not 
among his defeated rivals, and the rela- 
tions of the victims to his seductive quali- 
ties. Amidst the many amours with which 
he was embarrassed, there was but one 
mistress of his heart, and report gave this 
title to Magdeline de Brou, with whom he 
was thought to have contracted a mar- 
riage of conscience, and to have written, 
for the greater repose of her mind, his fa- 
mous treatise against the celibacy of the 
clergy. 

But as his heart was great and honora- 
ble, he was never known by the slighest 
breath of intimation, to sport with the 
character of any female whose charms had 
yielded to his allurements. 

“ Notwithstanding the predominancy 
which this passion had gained in his mind, 
it had not been able to subdue or weaken 
the sentiments of piety and principles of 
faith with which he was inspired ; and we 
shall see in the end that these qualities ac- 
quired their due ascendancy,and supported 
him under great trials..,.greater than hu- 
manity is constructed to bear, without the 
extraordinary succours and resources of a 
never failing religion. 

‘* Some legal victories which his supe- 
rior eloquence and address obtained in va- 
rious ecclesiastical suits, excited the keen- 
est resentment in the breasts of those he 
had defeated, which was moreover exas- 
perated to an uncommon pitch by the dis- 
dainful triumphs with which these victo- 
ries were accompanied. Mounier and 
Mignon were the principal among this 
number. To these we may add the nu- 
merous relations of Barot, President des 
Elus, the uncle of Mignon, whom Gran- 
dier had treated with a mortifying con- 
tempt in a difference which had taken place 
between them, and whose great riches and 
connections gathered round him an im- 
mense croud of sharers in his resentment. 
But the most determined of all his ene- 
mies was Trinquiant the King’s Precu- 
reur, whose daughter’s affections had been 
won by Grandicr, and to whom it was on 
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good grounds supposed that her virtue had | 


been likewise surrendered, 

“ ‘The exposure of the young lady was 
prevented by an act of friendship that de- 
serves to be recorded. Marthe Pelletier, 
by whom the unfortunate girl was tenderly 
beloved, disguised from the world the 
fruits of the amour, and took upon herself 
the whole reproach, by declaring the child 
to be her own, and bestowing upon it the 
care of atender mother. 

“* The enemies of Grandier, attracted by 
a sympathy of hate, drew every day closer 
together ; till at length a desperate combi- 
nation was formed for his utter destruction, 
Accusation upon accusation was preferred 
against him, on the score of his imputed 
profligacies and impieties ; but not a sin- 
gle woman could be found to appear against 
him, and the evidence altogether involved 
so many palpable contradictions, that, 
although the part taken against him by the 
Bishop of Poitiers procured his frequent 
imprisonment, the strength of his cause 
triumphed over all the malice of his per- 
secutors. He continued, however, to wind 
up to the highest possible pitch the viru- 
lence of their hate, by the insulting and 
la deportment he adopted towards 
them. 


*“‘ [t was about this time that the Arch- 
bishop of Bourdeaux, iu whose court he 


had been acquitted, and who appeared to 
be well disposed towards him, on account 
of his superior attainments, advised him 
with much earnestness to abandon his pre- 
sent situation, and seek repose from the 
vindictive persecution of his enemies in 
some distant benefice. But unhappily, 
Urbain Grandier was not of a character to 
follow this counsel : he loved too well the 
gratification of his vengeance, not to pur- 
sue the conquests he had already made. 
It was suspected, beside, that there lived a 
young person at Loudun from whom he 
could not resolve to be separated. Alas ! 
what transcendency of virtue is necessary 
to oppose this sort of temptation in a man 
whose profession forbids him to marry, 
while the sensibilities of an ardent complec- 
tion are urging him with all their violence, 
and the opportunities which personal ac- 
complishments produce are tempting him 
with their persuasion ! - 
[ To be Continued.) 
== 

Tacitus informs us, that while Tiberius 
was exiled at Rhodes, in the reign of Augus- 
tus, he used to take a pleasure in consulting 
with fortune-tellers upon the summit of a ve- 
ry high rock close to the sea; and if from, 
their answer he conceived any surmise of 
their ignorance or imposture, he gave imme- 
diate order to one of his slaves, to hurl them 
downwards, as a just punishment. 

On a certain day, when Tiberius was in- 
terrogating on this summit, about futurity, 
one Thrasyllus, a man famous in his profes- 
sion, he took care to promise to the prince 
Rome’s imperial sceptre, with every kind of 
prosperity. In return for so obliging a pre- 
diction, the other made this farther question. 
«© Since you are so knowing, friend, in what 
«¢‘ regards me, can yon tell how long you 





‘ are to live in this world?” Thrasyllus, 
alarmed with reason, and much perplexed by 
such a question, whose tendency he very well 
understood, set about examining, or seemed 
to examine, (and without change of counte- 
nance) the aspect and position of the stars at 
his birth; but soon after let the prince see a 
dawn of surprise, followed by a spreading 
terror on his countenance, and said, that, to 
the best of his judgment, he was menaced, 
that very moment, with some imminent dan- 
ger. Tiberius, charmed with his answer, 
embraced him, bid him dismiss all fear, looked 
upon him afterwards as an oracle, and enroll- 
ed him among the number of his friends. 
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We shall not expatiate here upon the 
merit of Des Cartes’ geometry ; since 
there is no body, capable of understand- 
ing, that doubts either its excellency, or the 
happy application he made of it to optics : 
and, things duly considered, it is perhaps 
more glorious for him to have surpassed, 
in those laborious researches of the human 
mind, all his philosophical predecessors 
from the birth of time down to him, than 
fur the meuderns to have gone in some 
things farther than he had. 

We now proceed to give a succinct, yet 
satisfactory view of the leading principles 
that are scattered through the great num- 
ber of works which he has_ published, 
and shall begin with his doctrine of Me- 
thod. 

When Des Cartes was in Germany, find- 
ing a great deal of time on his hands, on 
account of that inactive state which is at- 
tendant on winter quarters, he employed 
the several months of that season to re- 
examine, and make to pass before him as 
it were in a review, all the various branch- 
es of human knowledge he had acquired, 
either during the time of his college stu- 
dies, or in his travels since, or that had 
accrued to him either from his own reflec- 
tions upon what he had read, or seen ; oF 
what he might have learned from others: 
all which he found to be enveloped with 
such darkness and obscurity, that he re- 
solved upon pulling down so irregular and 
unsatisfactory an edifice, in order to build 
up a new and more pleasing one in its 
stead, through the efficient méans of con- 
nection, order, and method, 

1 He sets off by laying aside, and de- 
claring that he means not to meddle -with 
revealed truths; because in his opinion, 
whoever would undertake to unfold them, 
and hope to succeed in such an enterprize, 
must of necessity be favoured with some 
extraordinary assistance from heaven, and 
be really more than inan. 

2 The first maxim adopted by him, as 
the rule of his conduct alge life, was to 
obey the laws and customs of his country, 
to adhere to the religion in which he had 
been born and trained up to, as well as es- 
pouse, in all matters of debate, those who 
professed the most moderate opinions. 








$3 He thought it necessary to prescribe 
this provisional rule to himself, for the 
better succeeding in his research after 
those truths which he intended to invest!- 
gate, and that might prove too long, seeing 
that the hurried business of this lite will 
not allow of much delay. Prudence there- 
fore demanded of him that he should form 
a plan to steer his conduct by. This 
made him add a second maxim to the fore- 

oing, and to the purpose annexed : “ That 
Be would be as fixed and determined as 

ossible in all his actions, and would as 
krmly adhere to doubtful opinions, (none 
better presenting themselves) when once 
he should have embraced them, as he 
would, had they been averred in the 
strongest manner.” His third maxim, 
was, *“¢ to endeavour at conquering him- 
self rather than fortune, and changing his 
own desires,rather than towish for a change 
in the order of the world.” From his se- 
riously reflecting upon the different occu- 
pations of mankind, with aview of disco- 
vering what choice it were better for him 
to make, he concluded that he could do 
nothing better than to employ his life in 
the cultivating of his reason, by the 
method with which we are going to pre- 
sent our readers. 

4 Des Cartes being confirmed in these 
maxims, which with the’sacred articles of 
the faith he professed, and that:he never 
departed from, he set apart as hot to be 
tampered with, and thought in regard.to 
all his other opinions that he might abide 
by, renounce, or employ them in whatever 
manner his judgment should direct ; 
wherefore, congruously to that sentiment, 
he thus proceeds. é 

‘¢ Because our senses deceive us some- 
times, I was induced to suppose that no 
object is exactly such as they represent it 
to us; and because there are men who err 
in reasoning, even about the most simple 
propositions of geometry, and are guilty of 
paralogisms concerning them, I imagined 
myself to be as liable to fail as any other 
person, and consequently rejected, as false, 
all the reasonings which I had credited be- 
fore as so many demonstrations. Upon 
reflecting that all the same thoughts, which 
visit us while awake, may occupy our 
minds whenasleep, without any one of them 
for that reason being true, I resolved on 
fancying to myself that all the notions, 
which had hitherto introduced themselves 
into my intellects, were no more founded 
on truth, than the illusive phantoms of our 
dreams are. But it immediately occurred 
to me, that while I was thus working my- 
self up to think every thing around me 
false, I, who thought so, must myself be 
something ; and being farther checked by 
this cogent truth, J think, therefore I am, 
whose force all the laboured and extrava- 
gant suppositions of the sceptic tribe have 
never been able to defeat; I concluded, 
that I might, without the least scruple, 
adopt it as a first principle for the philoso- 
phy I was in quest of. 

“ On pir peney | afterwards with atten- 
tion what I was, I perceived that I could 


influence myself to think I had no body, 
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that there was no world, nor existence of 
place where I actually was, but that, not- 
withstanding all such chimerical efforts, 
I could not carry the point so far as to 
think J am not ; nay, so far from it, that I 
thence began to doubt the truth of these 
notions I was leaning to, because nothing 
can be more clear, or more self-evident, 
than that Jam: whereas, had I only ceased 
to think, although every thing which be- 
fore that event had been known to me, 
were to remain true, yuld have no rea- 
son to believe I had ed existence. 

‘“¢ From these premises it follows, that I 
know myself to be a substance, whose en- 
tire essence or nature consist in thinking ; 
and which, to exist, stands in need neither 
of place, nor any other material concomi- 
tance ; that this J, that this myself, this 
soul by which J am what I am, is absolutely 
distinct from the body, and more easily 
known than the /atter is ; and that, although 
this should not exist, the other, the soul, 
would nevertheless be what and all she is. 

“« After this conclusion, I betook myself 
to consider in general, what might be the 
absolute requisites for a proposition’s be- 
ing true ; because from having discovered 
one which I knew to be such, I thought it 
also incumbent on me to find, in what con- 
sists the truthand certainty of a proposition; 
for having already remarked, that in those 
very words J think, therefore I am, there is 
nothing upon which I can found by belief 
of having advanced a truth, I am convinc- 
ed of it then from my perceiving very 
clearly that to think I must necessarily ex- 
ist ; wherefore I judged I might establish, 
for a general rule, that the things which we 
conceive very clearly, and very distinctly, 
are all true.” 

5 Des Cartes indulgeth himself more 
copiously upon this subject in his medita- 
tions, than even in his discourse or essay 
upon method, in order to prove that there 
is no thinking without existence. In order 
to be tichithe heal with all those who might 
contest this first principle with him, he 
affirms, that while he thinks, he is, and 
that while he is, he thinks, whether awake 
or asleep, or though a superior being 
should endeavour to deceive him. He thus 
procures and establishes, for his purpose, 
a first certainty, and for which he is obliged 
only to the clearness of the idea that af- 
fects him. Thereon he founds the cele- 
brated rule of holding for true whatever is 
clearly contained in the idea we have of 
any thing: whence we may observe, by 
the chain of his reasoning, that he both un- 
derstands, and by implication adds another 
part to this rulé, viz. to hold nothing for 
true but what is clear. 

7 He strengthens himself in this disco- 
very, by considering that existence is a per- 
fection contained in the idea which we 
have of a being most sovereignly perfect. 
He thinks himself therefore equally au- 
thorised, by his rule, to assert that the 
Deity exists, as he is to affirm, that he, 
Des Cartes, exists, because he thinks. 

8 He continues, by this manner of unit- 
ing several immediate consequences, to 
form a first chain of progressive argu- 
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ments, all which he thinks most perfectly 
evident concerning the nature of the s 
that of the Deity, and the nature of the 
body. 

9 He makes a very important remark 
on his method, which is, that the continu- 
ed series of reasoning, and deductions so 
simple and so easy, which the geometri- 
cians employ towards happily unravel- 
ling their most difficult demonstrations, 
first suggested to him the notion that all 
things, which are the subjects of human 
knowledge and enquiry, can be found to 
connectively follow in a similar manner ; 
so that, if we be cautious to abstain from 
receiving as true, but what is really so, 
and that we always follow the order ne- 
cessary for rightly deducing one thing from 
another, by this means there is no object, 
however remote, but we shall reach, nor 
any, so hidden, but we shali discover in 
time. 

10 It was through a full reliance upon 
this hope, that our illustrious philosopher 
began to form an alliance between his first 
discoveries, and three or four laws of mo- 
tion or mechanism, which he thought to 
have clearly discovered in nature, and 
that they appeared sufficient to him for the 
explanation of every phenomenon, and the 
forming a chain of science equal to the 
universe, and all its contents without omit- 
ting an iota. 

“ T resolved, says he, to leave the world 
we are in to the dispute of philosophers, 
and to speak only of what might happen in 
the new world, if the Deity were disposed 
to create, in every part of imaginary space, 
a sufficient quantity of matter for its com- 
position, whose different particles should 
be shaken in divers directions without any 
regard to order, so that as great a confu- 
sion and cha‘is might ensue, as that which 
the poets have feigned; and that after- 
wards he need only to lend his ordinary 
concurrence in the nature of things, and 
permit them all to be actuated by the rules 
which Des Cartes had established. 

‘« | have moreover, says this world-mak- 
ing philosopher, displayed what the laws of 
nature are....I afterwards shewed how the 
greatest part of the constituent matter of 
this cha’s ought in consequence of these 
laws to be disposed of, and arranged in a 
certain manner so as to make it resemble 
our universe, some of its particles being 
peculiarly adapted for entering into the 
composition of our terraqueous globe, 
some for that of the planets, others for 
that of the comets, and a select quantity for 
the sun, and the fixed stars....From those 
exalted regions, I descended to a more mi- 
nute account of our earth, by explaining 
how the sea, the mountains, the springs, 
and the rivers, might be naturally produc- 
ed, as well as how various metals are found 
in their respective mines, how plants grow 
in the fields, and how in general the great 
variety of bodies, called the mixed or com- 
pound, are engendered. 

“© We may believe,” says he, “ without 
injuring the miracle of creation, that 
through the energy of the laws of motion 
or mechanism, established in nature, all 
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merely material bodies might be rendered 
such as we see them, From a description 
of this generating process of animated bo- 
dies and plants, I passed to that of ani- 
mals, and particularly to that of the human 
race. 

Des Cartes finished his discourse upon 
method, by communicating to us the fruits 
which he had derived from his own. ‘I 
concluded,” says he, “ after closing my re- 
marks on how far these general notions 
might conduct us concerning physics, that 
I could not keep them any longer conceal- 
ed without greatly sinning against the law, 
which obligeth us to contribute, as much 
as it is in our power, to the general good 
of mankind: for they have shewn to me, 
that it is possible for us to attain every 
branch of knowledge useful to life, and 
that, instead of an useless speculative phi- 
losophy taught in the schools, a practical 
one may be learned, that would soon make 
us acquainted with the force and action of 
fire, of water, of air, of the stars, of differ- 
ent situations, and of all the bodies that 
surround us, as distinctly as we are with 
the various trades of our handicraftsmen ; 
that in a like manner we might make them 
employ their several faculties towards ef- 
fecting the special purposes for which they 
had been intended, and that by thus pro- 
ceeding we should become in time the 
lords and masters of Nature.” 

Des Cartes finally congratulates himself 
on the many and great advantages that may 
be hence derived to natural philosophy, to 
the medical art, and even to health itself : 
one chief end of his accumulated know- 
ledge was, to be enabled thereby to exempt 
him from the infinite number of maladies 
to which we are liable, and perhaps to pro- 
tect him from the enfeebling approaches of 
old age. 

(Lo be continued.) 


Strictures upon the works of Mr. West. 
(Continucd from page 7.) 

¢ The “Regulus,” and the “ Wolfe,” 
are too well known to the lovers of art to 
need any comment. Those who suppose 
that the latter of these pictures has derived 
the general admiration it has met with 
from the circumstance of the faces be- 
ing all portraits, must have as little know~ 
ledge as taste and judgment in matters re- 
lative to the art. I was sorry to find the 
following note appended to one of Dr. 
Beattie’s Essays: ** An historical picture, 
like West’s Death of Wolfe, in which the 
faces are all portraits of individual heroes, 
and the dresses according to the present 
mode; may be’ more interesting now than 
if these had been more picturesque, and 
those expressive of different mocaifications 
of heroism. But ina future age, when the 
dresses become unfashionable, and the 
faces no longer known as portraits, is there 
not reason to fear that this excellent piece 
will lose its effect??? Surely Dr. Beattie 
does not mean .to say that the picture does 
now reccive its effect, as he terms it, from 





the circumstance of the faces being por- 
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traits, and the dresses being fashionable. 
I might quote Reubens as an instance 
that modern dresses may be introduced 
even into the company of the gods and 
goddesses of ancient Greece; though not 
without censure from many. But does 
Dr. Beattie, or do those who shall assent 
to his opinion when it may be defined, 
think that only one stile of drapery is to 
be given to the personages of an historic 
or dramatic painting? that Mr. West 
should haye wrapped the limbs of his 
Wolfe, his Moncktay ad the other figures 
of that painting, in the blue, red, and yel- 
low blankets of Florence, or in the serag- 
lio trappings of Rubens? and that, in or- 
der to secure to himself, in future ages, ap- 
plause as strong as that which has been 
showered upon the picture in the present, 
he should have changed the face of Wolfe, 
because it had not the ideal beauty, for the 
features of Mr. Townley’s Pericles, or the 
hat of the former for the more classic hel- 
met of the latter? Or can it be supposed 
by any one that the subject is improper for 
the pencil? I know that Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds was persuaded to think so before he 
saw the picture ; but the greatest men are 
obnoxious to error ; and I know that when 
he did see it, when he beheld the wonder- 
ful powers of composition, the irresistible 
force of nature, of expression, and truth 
that it contained, he needed no arguments 
to induce him to change his opinion. 
Heroes have been hitherto so monopo- 
lized by the proud accoutrements of chi- 
valric pomp, by the tunic, the breast-plate, 
the morrion, and the habergeon, that it cer- 
tainly required some boldness to combat 
an erroneous opinion that had gone abroad, 
deduced falsely from principles that could 
not support it. A hero in boots and 
breeches undoubtedly requires that some 
management should be bestowed upon him 
before he can impress us with a veneration 
we should feel for him, when arrayed in 
the prescriptive habiliments of the heroes 
of antiquity. The cocked hat of one of 
our generals has not so imposing an air as 
the helmet of a Greek; and, in sound at 
least the evarmusdes Ayasos have an advantage 
over the “ well-booted Hessians ;” and 
even if the forms of different parts of an- 
cient and modern dress should be passed 
over without a comparison, the modern at- 
tire may lose something of its consequence 
from being familiar in our eyes ; while the 
ancient, as with the generality of mankind, 
according to Tacitus, omne ignotem pro 
magnifico est, gains as much from being 
too rare for common or frequent inspec- 
tion. I can readily allow niyself to be per- 
suaded, that if the targe and the helmet 
were as frequent in our streets as are the 
parasols and plumed hats of our ladies, we 
should, setting asigle gallantry, behold the 
latter with at least as much respect as we 
should be inclined to pay to the former. 
But the judicious painter can conceal, 
or even turn to his advantage, by particu- 
lar incidents of light and shadow, those ob- 
jects which common opinions deem to be 
unfavourable to his art. An example of 
this is before us in the painting now men- 
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tioned, The hat of the general is placed 
upon the ground so as to be of great ser- 
vice in breaking the flatness of a large mass 
of light; the stock round his neck answers 
the same purpose ; both of the objects ope- 
rating in the painting, as a discord intro- 
duced into a musical composition; like 
that, too, they arrest the attention, and fix 
it upon particular points. 

I dare hope and believe that this paint- 
ing will be instrumental in overthrowing a 
great and injurious prejudice: it has al- 
ready been imitated, and has given a new 
light to the historic painting of almost all 
Europe. What the objections may be that 
can be set in array against the subject, I 
know not; it is not merely historic, it is 
dramatic, as circumscribed by historic 
truth ; and every subject of this kind, be 
its accompaniments, its accidents what they 
may, is proper for the pencil, Must we 
only paint Greeks and Romans? Can no hu- 
man being be the hero of a picture uns 
til he has ceased to live for a thousand 
years 

We have sufficient proof from other 
paintings, far inferior to this, that the 
dresses of a picture cannot influence its 
fate, unless it is bad in other respects. 
Who can believe that the scene in which 
Calas and his daughters are the chief act- 
ors, by Chodoweicki, will ever cease to af- 
fect and to interest? yet the draperies are 
less favourable in that work to the purposes 
of the artist, according to received notions, 
than those of the “ Wolfe,” But, like 
Mr. West, Chodoweicki knew that the ob- 
ject of the dramatic, or, if you will have 
it to be a simple history, the historic painte 
er, is to make form, composition, and co- 
lour, but the vehicles of passion and ex- 
pression, of truth and nature. 


¢ The opening of the four first seals. From 
the Revelation cf St. Sohn. 


Subjects of this nature lie only within 
the grasp of great minds. All things ne- 
cessary to be represented in them are ideal, 
and can have their prototypes only in the 
mind of the artist. All the benefit that he 
can derive from external sources, is assist- 
ance in the modification of those forms 
which must circumscribe his ideas: and 
every thing must be so ordered by him, 
that coalitions of forms merely possible 
may be taught to wear the appearance of 
probability, and be offered to us in a maner 
so plausible, that we do not revolt from 
them as extravagant, or reject them as ab- 

The difficulty of treating this subject in a 
manner worthy of its sublimity must be 
apparent, upon reading the words of scrip- 
ture: ‘* And I saw when the lamb opened 
one of the seals ; and I heard, as it were, 
the noise of thunder, one of the four beasts 
saying, Come and see. And I saw, and be- 
hold, a white horse ; and he that sat on him 
had a bow; and a crown was given unto 
him ; and he went forth conquering and to 
conquer. And when he had opened the se- 
cond seal, I heard the second beast say, 
Come and see. And there went out ano- 
ther horse that was’red: and power was 

















given to him that sat thereon to take 
peace from the earth, and that they should 
kill one another ; and there was given unto 
him a great sword, And when he had 
opened the third seal, I heard the tkird 
beast say, Come and see. And I beheld, 
and, lo, a black horse ; and he that sat on 
him had a pair of balances in his hand. 
And I heard a voice, &c. And when he 
had opened the fourth seal, I heard the 
voice of the fourth beast say, Come and 
see. And I looked, and, behold, a pale 
horse ; and his name’ that sat on him was 
Death ; and Hell followed with him: and 
power was given unto them over the fourth 
part of the earth, to kill with the sword, 
and with hunger, and with death, and with 
the beasts of the earth.” 
On approaching this picture, the eye is 
carried to the centre of it, where, laying 
waste all before himand around him, Death 
on the pale horse drives over a group that 
already feels his power. An infant, naked, 
dead, livid, is thrown over its mother, who 
lies prostrate in mortal agonies, already suf- 
fused with a pale deadly hue. Another in- 
fant, with a countenance full of terror and 
affection, clings to her; her head is sup- 
ported by a man who, with woe and de- 
spair forcibly depicted in his features, in- 
terposes one arm between the object of his 
care and death, on whom he fixes an im- 
ploring eye. Atthe feet of the woman is 
a man falling backwards, endeavouring to 
support himself on one arm, and covering 
his head with the other. Behind this group, 
and forming an appendage to it, is Famine, 
characterized by his exhausted cup, his 
ghastly and hungering countenance, abdo- 
minal contraction, and limbs palsied and 
incapable of motion. Still farther behind, 
is a female, the full personification of woe 
and misery. Over, and in the midst of this 
group, in his dreadful course is Death, 
“ black as night, fierce as ten furies, terri- 
ble as hell, and shakes a deadly dart.”’ But 
the painter has not given him the trite and 
vulgar darts generally placed in the hand of 
this king of terrors; his shafts are fire, 
and his darts are the sudden lightning. 
The pale horse that bears him is almost as 
much an object of terror as his rider. He 
seems to be the horse “ whose neck. is 
clothed in thunder, the glory of whose nos- 
trils is terrible, who swalloweth the ground 
with fierceness and rage.” Hovering over 
Death and in his train, are a throng of hi- 
deous monsters, the fiendish character of 
whose expression plainly marks them as 
the progeny of hell ; and by the ficry glow 
that flashes in the gloom from which they 
- are emerging, the imagination is impressed 
with an idea of the continuation of their 
train, and is carried into infinite space. 
To the right, in shadow, is he that sat on 
the black horse, with the balances in his 
hand ; and farther to the right, taking a 
course different from that of Death, is he 
that sat on the red horse, that had power 
to take peace from the earth,*and the 
conqueror on the white horse; the one 


pouring forth his destructive shafts, and 
the other threatening with the sword. Ina 
the distance, 1s carnage by land and by wa- 
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ter. The other side of the picture is co- 
vered with the destruction by the beasts of 
the earth. This part is connected with the 
middle group, by a horse that crouches 
down in terror under the feet of the pale 
horse that carries Death. The fury of the 
lions that are rushing on their prey, the 
dismay of the wretch who attempts to 
draw his sword, and the headlong descent 
of him who has been tossed upon the horns 
of the bull, are admirably conceived and 
expressed. ‘They are the prominent fea- 
tures of the left side of the picture. 
( To be continued. ) 


LIGHT READING. 


St. Paul’s day. 
If St. Paul’s day happen to be unclouded, 


and without rain, it is looked upon as an 
omen of the following year’s success; if 
otherwise, that the year will be unfortu- 
nate. Thus the old yerse. 


Clara dies Pauli, bona tempora denotat anni, 
Si fuerint venti, denanrant prezli genti, 
Si nix aut pluviz, pereunt animalia queque. 


The interpretation of which is very well 
known to be this: 


If St. Paul’s day be fair and clear, 

It doth betide a happy year 

If blustering winds do blow aloft, 

Then wars will trouble our realm full oft. 
And if chance to snow or rain. 

Then will be dear all sorts of grain. 


St. Swithin. 


Swithin, a holy bishop of Winchester, 
about the year 860, and called the weeping 
St. Swithin, for that about his feast, Pre- 
sepe and Asilli, rainy constellations arise 
cosmically, and commonly cause rain,.... 
Blount in Verbo, 


Aches and Corns. 


There is nothing superstitious in the 
prognostications of weather, from aches 
and corns. Aches and corns, says the great 
philosopher, Bacon, do engrieve (i. e. af- 
flict) either towards rain or frost. The 
one makes the humours to abound more, 
and the other makes the sharper. 


House-leeh. 


It is common to plant the herb house- 
leek, upon the tops of cottage houses. The 
learned author of the vulgar errors, in- 
forms us, that it was an ancient supersti- 
tion, and this herb was planted on the tops 
of houses as a defensative against lightning 
and thunder. 


Highlander. 


A Highlander, says Mr. Pennant, never 
begins any thing of consequence on the 
day of the week, on which the third of 
May falls which he calls the dismal day. 


Weather-cocks. 
Vanes, on the tops of steeples, were an- 
ciently in the form of a cock, (called from 
hence, weather-cocks) and put up in papal 


, times to remind the clergy of watchfulness. 
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In summitate Crucis, que Campanario vul- 
go imponitur. Galli Gailinaceo effingi so- 
let Figura, que Ecciesiarum Rectores Vi- 
gilantia admoneat.” 


Swallows. 


It is accounted unlucky to destroy swal- 
lows :....This is. probably a Pagan relique. 
We read, in #lian, that these birds were 
sacred to the Penates, or household gods 
of the ancients, and therefore were pre- 
served. ‘They were honored anciently as 
the nuncios of the spring. ‘The Rhodians 
are said to have had a solemn anniversary 
song, to welcome in the swallow. Ana- 
creon addressed his tenth ode to this bird, 
and the following is an elegant transla- 
tion of it by Mr. Thomas Moore. 


ODE. 


Tell me how to punish thee, 

For the mischief done to me? 
Silly swallow ! prating thing, 
Shall I clip that wheeling wing? 
*Or as Tereus did of old, 

(So the fabled tale is told) 

Shall I tear that tongue away, 
Tongue that uttered such a lay? 
How unthinking hast thou been ! 
Long before the dawn was seen, 
When I slumber’d in a dream, 
(Love was the delicious theme !) 
Just when I was nearly blest, 
Ah! thy matin broke my rest ! 


Robin Redbreasts. 


Mr. Addison supposes the popular bal- 
lad of the Babes in the Wood, to have pre- 
served the lives of many Robin Redbreasts. 
The subsequent stanza places them in a 
very favorable point of view. 


“¢ No burial this pretty pair, 
“ Of any man receives, 

© Till Robin-redbreast, painfully, 
** Did cover them, with leaves.” 


Spitting. 

Spitting, according to Pliny, was super- 
stitiously observed in averting withcraft, 
and in giving a shrewder blow to an enemy. 
Hence seems to be derived the custom our 
bruisers have, of spitting in their hands, 
before they begin their unmanly barbarity. 
Several other vestiges of the superstition 
relative to fasting spittle, (Fascinationes 
saliva jejuna repelle, veteri superstitione 
creditum est. Alex. ab Alex.) mentioned 
also in Pliny, may yet be traced among our 
vulgar. Boys have a custom (inter se) of 
spitting their faith, when required to make 
asseverations in a matter of consequence. 
In combinations of the colliers, &c. in the 
North, for the purpose of raising their 
wages, they are said to spit upon a stone to- 
gether, by way of cementing their confede- 
racy. We have too a kind of popular say- 
ing, when persons are of the same party, 
or agree in sentiments, “ they spit upon the 
same stone.” 


* Or as Tereus did of old, &c. Modern poetry, 
has confirmed the name of Philomel upon the 
Nightingale, but many very respectable ancients 
assigned this metamorphose to Progne, and made 
Philomel the Swallow, as Anacreon does hee. 
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SELECTED FOR THE REPOSITORY. 


THE PRIEST AND THE PRISONER. 
BY THE LATE W.P. YATLOR, BSQ. 


Deep-fix’d in thought the pris’ner sat, 
Revolving his impending fate ; 

Yet anxious by some well-wrought scheme, 
Stull to prolong life’s fleeting dream. 
The confessor, surprised to see 

Such dull insensibility, 

Thus to the victim of the laws, 

With energy renew’d his cause. 

*¢ Can, then, of life the mighty stake 

So trivial an impression make ? 

Reflect, ere five short hours are flown, 
Your crimes you must by death, atone.” 
** No, father ; not if you will lend 

Your aid, and prove a convert’s friend.” 
* A convert !”....“ Yes....sincere and true : 
Of death too near has been the view, 
Iver to suffer me again 

To tread the paths of vice and pain.” 
“Yet granting son there’s no pretence, 
But that ’tis real penitence ; 

And granting that I wish’d to save 

A sinner from an early grave, 

Where are the means ?” down Raymond falls, 
His guardian, his preserver, calls 

The humane priest....“¢ There, father, there.... 
The altar’s moveable your chair... 
Stay”....breathless....agitated....faint.... 
With hopes the reader’s heart must paint.... 
Raymond the altar gently moves 

(By silence whilst the priest appproves) 
Beneath the window’s lofty height, 

That casts a dim and gloomy light, 

And seems to tell the convicts there 

“ This chapel closes earthly care !” 

*¢ Of fifteen feet thus four I gain ; 
Eleven only still remain : 

Upon the altars steady base 

Your confessorial chair I'll place ; 

Now, dearest father, quick ascend, 

And to my feet your shoulders lend.... 
l'arewel !....nor e’er shall you have cause 
To grieve you sav’d me from the laws.” 
He’s gone....so shortly all’s achiev’d 

’Tis scarcely by the priest believ’d...: 
Who yet his wonder must forego, 

And things replace in statu quo 

Then seats himself nor deigns to stir 
*Till summon’d by the officer... 
“Father, the time’s expir’d....we wait 
To lead the pris’her to his fate.” 
“Enter, my children,”....in amaze, 

Upon the placid priest they gaze ; 

Then each one eagerly demands 

The victim Raymond at his hands : 

* ‘The victim ! say the angel rather.... 
(In transports, cries the holy father.) 

In vain for him on earth you'll seek ; 
Belicve me....for the truth 1] speak.... 
Hence did I see him take his flight 

Out at that window.....Mark the height.... 
Then judge if mortal pow’r could save 
Th’ intended victim from his grave.” 
Amazemeiut is, of course, exprest, 

And one more sportive than the rest, 
‘Since he’s got wings, for his diversion, 
Ne’er was a detter-tim’d excursion.” 

Of fleeting years some half a score, 
With equal speed will we pass o’er. 
Our confessor, one winter’s day, 
Through Ardenne’s forest took his way ; 
A gloomy wild, where oft, ’twas said, 
Murcer on hapless wand’rers fed. 
Bewilder’d io a road unknown, 

Grey evening rapidly came on ; 
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Nor was it without cause for fear, 
Some-one he saw approaching near, 
Who on the father fix’d his eyes, 
Seeming to view him with surprise, 
Then ask’d him “ Whither bound ?”....related 
How oft to traveller’s ill-fated, 
This forest was their journey’s end.... 
“ But follow me, I’ll prove a friend.” 
Resistance would have useless been ; 
And this too thought the priest, I ween, 
Who, with his mind on death bent wholly, 
Followed reluctantly and slowly. 
Canst thou not, reader, now foresee 
W hat of the tale the end will be? 
And canst thou not through all disguise 
The honest convert recognise ; 
Who thus, in friendship’s terms, addrest, 
Soon as they reach’d his cot, his guest... 
“ Oh! truly welcome } truly dear ! 
No force, no wrong shall reach you here : 
My all is yours !....My children....wife.... 
View the preserver of my life ! 
Ye all will joyfully agree 
To bless that mild humanity, 
Which hath both fow’r and will to save, 
A fellow-creature from the grave !” 
Whate’er the hospitable board... 
Whate’er his cottage can afford, 

three happy days 
The confessor with Raymond stays ; 
Then from his sorrowing friends departs, 
With blessings....issuing from their hearts. 
But why engross the reader’s time 
With more of this unpolish’d rhyme ? 
Which nerely speaks, in language rude, 
Of Mercy, and of Gratitude. 


ELEGY. 


Fare thee well! poor luckless maiden ; 
Peace await you on yon shore! 

Grief no more thy soul shall sadden, 
Storms assail thy bark no more. 


Lightly on thy clay-cold bosom, 
Lie the softest, greenest sod ! 

May the flow’rs that o’er thee blossom, 
Ne’er by thoughtless fools be trod. 


Haply, may some child of sorrow, 
View thy peaceful, lowly bed, 
Wishing such were his to-morrow, 
There to rest his weary head. 


From his beaming eye may trickle 
Gentlest drops of pity down, 

Grieving, Death’s destroying sickle, 
Op’ning flow’r so sweet has mown. 


May some heav’nly, kindred spirit, 
Walt above thy parting soul ; 
There reward shall greet thy merit, 
God who Lruis’d thee....make thee whole. 


CRAZY KATE. 


BY MR. COWPER. 

THERE often wanders one, whom better days 

Saw better clad, in cloak of satin trimm’d 

With lace, and hat with splendid ribband 
bound, 

A servant maid was she, and fell in love 

With one who left her, went to sea, and died. 

Her fancy follow’d him through foaming waves 

To distant shores ; and she would sit and weep 

At what a sailor suffers ; fancy, too, 








Delusive most where warmest wishes are, 
Would oft. anticipate his glad return, 
And dream of transports she was not to know. 
She heard the doleful tidings of his death.... 
And never smil'd again! and now she roams 
The dreary waste ; there spends the livelong 
day, 
And there, unless when charity forbids, 
The livelong night. A tatter’d apron hides, 
Worn as a cloak, and hardly hides, a gown 
More tatter’d still ; and both but ill conceal 
A bosom heav’d with never-ceasing sighs. 
She begs an idle pin of all she meets, 
And hoards them in her sleeve ; but needful 
food, 
Though press’d with hunger oft, or comelier 
clothes, 
Though pinch’d with cold, asks never.....Kate 
is eraz’d! 
=== 


A point of law of a singular and interest- 
ing nature was lately determined by the 
Court of Session, at Edinburgh. The 
question, taken generally, was, whether a 
man, after having signified his intention 
not to live any longer with his wife, could 
insist on her leaving his house, and to be- 
take herself to another which he had pro- 
vided for her? In the particular case be- 
fore the court, the lady-had resisted this 
mandate, upon the ground that the husband 
had no power to dissolve the marriage so 
ciety, without previously verifying the 
cause. Memorials had been ordered in 
the case, which were taken into considera- 
tion, when there lordships, after severally 
delivering their opinions, found [by a ma- 
jority of seven to four] that they could give 
the lady no relief, thereby confirming the 
right of a husband to assign the place of 
residence of his wife without his society. 








Bc We have to offer an apology for seve- 
ral errors which appeared in the last number. 
The necessary amendments will be observed by 
the reader, who, it is hoped, will not be again 
troubled with typographicai incorrectness. 


Letter-box of The Philadelphia Repository, 
at No. 76, North Fourth-street, where sub- 
scriptions and communications (post paid) will 
be punctually attended to, and thankfully re- 
ceived.....Price Four Dollars per annum. 
Country subscribers to pay half in advance. 
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